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EDITORIAL NOTES 



George Herbert Locke 



The School Review will return to its work on the first of September, 
and among the articles that it can promise its readers are: "The Present 
State of Secondary Education in Victoria, Commonwealth of Australia," by 
Mr. Thomas Palmer, of Wesley College, Melbourne ; " The Place the Subject 
of Forestry Should Occupy in High-School Instruction," by Mr. John Gifford, 
professor of forestry in Cornell University; a series of articles on *' Charles 
Hoole, the Schoolmaster of the Commonwealth," his new educational stand- 
point, his views on elementary education, and his scholastic discipline, by 
Mr. Foster Watson, professor of education in University College, Aberystwyth, 
Wales ; " A Study of High-School Percentages," by Mr. F. D. Boynton, prin- 
cipal of the high school, Ithaca, N. Y.; "The Affiliating and Accrediting of 
High Schools," by Mr. W. S. Sutton, professor of pedagogy in the University 
of Texas ; " Some Evidences of an Education," by Mr. Albert Leonard, 
president of the Michigan system of normal schools. These are indications 
of what our readers may expect. 

The College Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States and 
Maryland has issued its circular announcing that the examinations will be 
held on June 17-22 in twenty-one states, and in France and Germany. The 
results of this experiment will be looked for with great interest. Information 
may be obtained by writing to the secretary, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Sub-Station 84, New York City. 

In our March number we commented on the excellent plan adopted by 
the University of California by which it defined accurately the conditions upon 
which graduates who wish to teach might receive the recommendation of the 
university. This has been supplemented by additional restrictions which will 
go in force with the graduation of the class of 1905. The graduates of this 
and of succeeding classes who may wish to teach in the public schools of 
California, grammar or high-school grades, must complete successfully at 
least one half year of resident work in the graduate status. This must repre- 
sent at least nine units of regularly registered work, not including courses 
taken in the summer school. Another supplement is that beginning with 
July 1902 candidates for recommendation as teachers of the languages will 
be required to present university credit for work in languages subsidiary to 
those which they desire to teach, as follows : candidates in Greek, English, 
German, French, or Spanish, nine hours of Latin; candidates in Latin, nine 
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hours of Greek. This is a minimum requirement. It will be seen, then, that 
this university is clearly in the van in the important matter of defining the 
conditions upon which the university is willing to endorse its graduates who 
desire to enter the teaching profession. We hope this plan will be discussed 
by other universities, and some definite action taken by which our high 
schools may be protected from the well-meant but indiscriminate and mis- 
leading recommendations which too many professors give to graduates who 
desire to teach. 

In our April number we commented on the recent reforms introduced 
into the higher schools of Germany by the Emperor and cited a letter to show 
his insight into the problems of education while he was yet a very young man. 
It is interesting to find that another European monarch, the Czar of all the 
Russias, has recently put himself on record in favor of reform in education 
and the extension of its privileges. The tragic death of M. Bogiloff at 
the hands of a student might well have led us to believe that stern repres- 
sive measures would be taken by the Czar, but in his letter to General 
Vanovski appointing him to succeed Bogiloff as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion he says : 

The regular organization of popular education has always formed one of the chief 
cares of Russian rulers, who have striven, surely but gradually, to perfect it in accord- 
ance with the fundamental principles of Russian life and the requirements of time. 
Experiences of recent years, however, have shown the existence of defects so material 
in our scholastic system that I think the time has come to undertake an immediate 
and thorough revision and improvement. Highly valuing your experience as a states- 
man and your enlightenment, I have chosen you to cooperate with me in the work of 
renovating and reorganizing Russian schools ; and in appointing you to the specially 
important office I am firmly convinced that you will unswervingly aim to attain the goal 
indicated, and that you will bring into the work of educating the Russian youth your 
cordial sympathy and sagacity, ripened by experience. May God bless our work, and 
may parents of families — who above all are bound to care for their children — help 
us in our work. Then the time will soon come when I with all my people shall see in 
the young generation, with pride and encouragement, firm and sure hope, and its 
strong protection for the future. 

Dean Briggs in his address at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in this city preached the gospel for this age of work. Kipling in that 
somewhat gruesome poem, "Tomlinson," tells us that the question to be asked 
of us hereafter is, " What ha' ye done ? " Mr. Briggs seemed to accept this in 
his characterization of some tendencies in the education of today. He said : 

The tendency of education in this country is to turn work into play, just as the 
tendency of outdoor games in this country is to turn play into work. For early educa- 
tion we have the kindergarten ; for football we have relentless training. Have you ever 
thought of one reason why in American colleges athletics mean so much? It is athletics 
in which many a youth, pampered at home and in school, gets his early taste of the 
stern discipline without which he cannot be a man. His studies he evades, and his 
friends pardon the evasion; his football he cannot evade, or he is branded as a 
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" quitter," as " soft," or " sandless." From his studies he gets more or less culture, but 
no backbone ; from his football he gets the stuff and substance of his education. The 
business man often prefers in his office a successful college athlete to a successful col- 
lege scholar; for the athlete, as the business man says, "has done something." 

There are many who are unable to believe all that Dean Briggs said, but 
it is too common a trait among unthinking persons of today — and there are 
such in the teaching profession — to condemn utterly an address with all of 
whose sentiments they are not fully in accord. They applaud the emotional 
platitudes which lead them nowhere, but leave them with a certain pleasant 
kind of sensation ; they resent criticism and forget that the mission of a great 
speaker is not to convert, but to stir up thought ; that his message is not 
instructive alone, but is primarily suggestive. 

The multiplication of departments at the National Educational Association 
meetings makes it difficult for one to attend many and get real benefitfrom them. 
The inspirational and emotional gatherings are generally thronged because so 
many teachers go to absorb, not to contribute. The smaller and more spec- 
ialized departments do not always receive their just share of attention, and yet 
in these are often discussed questions that are vital to the health and progress 
of our schools. Such a department is that of the Libraries, to which special 
care is being given this year, that the meeting in Detroit may help to solve 
some of the problems that arise in connection with the equipment and use of 
a school library and the best plan for cooperation with the city library. In a 
characteristically business way the librarians are stirring up the public press, 
and the outlook for a good meeting of this important department is decid- 
edly encouraging. One can easily see how opportune such a movement is, 
coming as it does at a time when so many towns are taking advantage of Mr. 
Carnegie's generosity and are pledging themselves to the expenditure of a 
certain amount of money each year. It is the duty of the superintendent and 
high-school principal to take an intelligent interest in this movement, so that 
the children in the public schools will be provided with suitable literature. 
We might well emphasize the word intelligent, for too many of our school 
officials are ignorant of the work of the Library Association, and their knowl- 
edge of books is bounded by the classes of schoolbooks submitted to them 
by agents of publishing houses. We strongly urge upon our teachers who are 
going to the N. E. A. to attend the sessions of the Library Department and take 
part in the discussions. Mr. J. C. Dana, of Springfield, Mass., or Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, of Albany, N. Y., will gladly answer communications on this subject. 

In our September number we published the elective course of study 
adopted in the high school of Medford, Mass. As this awakened much 
interest, we now add the comments of Mr. C. H. Morss, the superintendent 
of schools of that city, in his report for the past year : 

Since the course of study has been made elective by subjects rather than by courses, 
parents have seemed to take a more active interest in the work of their children. 
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As a whole they have heartily responded to our efforts to shape and adapt the 
work more directly to the needs of the individual child and in accordance with their 
wishes. Many words of approval of this course have come to us from them, and their 
selection of studies has in only a few cases called for unfavorable comment. The differ- 
ent subjects studied in the school are pursued by the number of pupils shown in the 
following table which gives an idea of the subjects that meet with the greatest amount 
of favor. English, being required of all, is not to be compared with the other 
subjects : 

English 384 Physics 57 

French 302 Chemistry 39 

German 47 Geology 30 

Latin 144 Zoology 54 

Greek 33 Botany 27 

History 222 Physiology 28 

Algebra 156 Drawing 201 

Geometry 126 Mechanical drawing .... 20 

Bookkeeping 29 Manual training 105 

Astronomy 27 

Besides these subjects the ninth grade of this school has been instructed as 
follows : 

English 126 Physical geography .... 49 

English grammar 49 Physics 126 

Latin 74 Domestic science 56 

History 126 Manual training 70 

Arithmetic 49 Drawing 126 

Algebra 126 



